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NIW CUALimtS fOR YOU 


WHILE you read this i&ue, your Editor 
* ™ is busy of course with £he our Bumper 
Holiday number due out in the 1st week of 
April. This is likely to be a very special issue 
of SUNSHINE as we will he experimenting 
with generating sortie of it by using a compu- 
ter!! An increase of over 15% in our print- 
ing hill in mid -January qn top of an increase 
of 20% last January has caused us to look 
for some way of keeping down the cost of 
publication^ Paper costs in 1978 arc already 
nearly twice those of I97fi, making it impossi- 
ble for SUNSHINE to balance its hooks. 

And, of course, we expect paper prices will 
continue to rise, making newspapers, maga- 
zines and Ijooks more and more costly. This 
Is - because only certain kinds of wood cars he 
used for paper-making, and these arc quite 
scarce already compared with a demand that 
is growing all over the world, and especially 
in the developing countries. 

This h one of the predictions which is easy 
to make— but not for m to get used to. There 
are many more shortages of basic resources 
which will hit us one by one as time goes on. 

In India one of the great challenges facing 
us is how we will provide fuel to the rural 
areas to cook with. No longer 3* eowdimg 
enough* and in most pans of the country 
there are no trees which can he used as in 
the past. Some scientists suggest that com- 
munity gobar-gas plants for each hamlet are 
the only solution; richer farmers can take 
the gas to their homes in a container while 
poorer peasants can come and cook at the 
common kitchen in return for collecting and 
contributing a certain amount of cowdung or 
other agricultural waste material. Maybe solar 
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energy or wind electric generators will do 
the trick, but ic k tomorrow^ engineers and 
scientists who must find the answers. It is 
persons like you who must do it ! 

What are some of the other challenges 
which you can look forward to? 

— The challenge of using electronics. Now 
that micro-electronic chips arc so inexpen- 
sive how anti where can they be used 
to make life easier? Could they perhaps 
be used in telephone circuits so that a 
single pair of wires to the exchange could 
be used for 2 or more phones? Or could 
they be used with a wind-powered dcctrie 
generator which feeds power to your vil- 
lage when there is a breeze, but cuts in 
the regular grid when the wind is too low? 

— The challenge of improving the efficiency 
of the way we use raw materials: for ex- 
ample 90% of sisal used for rope-making 
is thrown awayl Yet this same fibre can 
be converted into many useful products. 

— - The challenge of finding productive work 

in the small towns for more people so 
that they need not come to cities and five 
in slums. This should be easy if we just 
tried to get more out of our agri-produce 
intend of treating it as “Waste” and burn- 
ing it. Rice-husk, for example^ or sugar 
cane stalks. Just think also of all the pro- 
ducts that could be based on full utilisa- 
tion of animals, bus which are today "man* 
ufactured” In dries! 

As the energy crisis bites harder, >5 re- 
sources get scarcer the opportunities for 
young people to contribute new Ideas will 
become even greater. 

—YOUR EDITOR 
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i^et ^TAere *5Be ^^Peace 

-^artU 

Here is a meaningful song that you can sing with a suitable guitar 
or piano accompaniment. It also seems appropriate to be sung at 
school assembly. 




Fa ■ 


Erflth m *U Wf.- 


I l j j l j j l | Mi i~ 


Let hyp maik m* bctfh - nf P 


(fi pftr ■ f«t har - mo - 



*■■9 1 Sek*, L#t thi* be rcyy - tpim 


rr’a-ntn‘1 and l«w tmch Lfi ptj^n e - t*r - iiil ■ 



th^ire bt pedL-e gn Edfth And 



lit fert with rri€. 


Let it b* ■ wti with me . 






SUNSHINE IYC CONTEST 
EACH ONE INTERVIEW ONE 


Hava you ever wondered what it was like 
to be a child in a 'MoehhfV family, or a 
child who has no place but the street to 
five on, or a child who works as a helper 
fit a restaurant? There are hundreds of less 
well-off children than yourself, with hun- 
dreds of differing ways of life. 

Get to know and talk to any one such 
child between the aoes 10 and 15 years. 
Here ere some areas about which you might 
question him or her depending on their situ- 
ation. ■■ 

We've given you some questions to get 
you started One thing will lead to another, 
and we hope there will be a meaningful dia- 
logue between you two. A point to remem- 
ber in all your questions be sure never to 
hurt your new friend's feelings by asking 
awkward questions. 

1 . Daily Activities — docs he /she go to school 
— if not, why not? Did he ever go to school . . . 
why did he stop? What responsibilities does 
he have at home? Does he also have to work? 
Gan he keep the money he cams, etc. etc,, 


Think of the things that fill your daily life. 
It will help you think of a lot more questions. 

2. Family — how many members are there in 
hie family? What do they do? Do they have 
relatives who live with them Op nearby, and 
whom they see often? Does he enjoy spending 
time with his family, or would he rather do 
something else? What are his friends like. 
What do they have in common? 

3, Entertainment ^ what does he consider 
relaxation? What games does he like to play? 
Does his family have a radio? Who listens to 
it — what programmes do they enjoy? Ever 
seen T.V.? What docs he enjoy in it? Does he 
go to films often? Who pap for the ticket, etc. 

i. Ambitions — What does lie think he will 
be doing when he finishes school or at age 
IS? What would he really like to do? What 
kind of responsibilities docs he foresee when 
he is older? Does he look forward to finishing 
school? 


Write a detailed, descriptive report of your talks 
together In not more than 500 words. Try and make 
the report come alive with as many quotations from 
your conversations as possible. 

Five points to each of the five best entries. 
Last date: May 5 ) 
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Serial Story (CoDclualon) 


WIND 

SAND & STARS 


Antoine 

de Saint-Exupery 


Th» Story So Fan 


1 1 1 1926 the author enrolled as ^ student 
pilot with th e Latecoere Company t which ia 
AIR FRANCE today, This Airlift* operated 
between Toulouse in Southern France to 
Oskar in French West Africa— carrying the 
math. Of course, aeroplanes then were cm- 
thinly not as sophisticated as the present ones, 
mnd each flight indeed was & challenge! 


In 1935 St, Exupery decides to attempt a 
long-distance flight hom Paris to Saigon. 
He took off on December 29 with hi$ chief 
mechanic, Prevot, 


They were in the air for fours hours and 
five minutes when suddenly they CRASH. 
Miraculously , they are still alive, hut the 
discovery that they are two hundred and fif ty 
miles into the desert is shattering to both of 
them < They suffer from a great thirst . . . 
then tha mirages begin . . + + It is a frustrating 
despairing situation* 

T\low raad on . . . 


0 * 



A man can go nineteen hours without 
water, and what have we drunk since 
fast night? A few drops of dew at dawn. Bur 
the north-east wind is still blowing, still slow- 
ing up the process of our evaporation,. To 
it alsOp we owe the continued accumulation 
of high clouds. Tf only they would drift 
straight overhead and break into rainf But it 
never rains in the desert. 

I had an idea. 'Look here, Prevot. Ltf* 
rip up one of the parachutes and spread the 
sections out on the ground, weighed down 
with stones. If the wind stays in the same 
quarter till morning, they-]) catch the dew 
and we can wring them out into one of the 
tanks/ 

So we spread sis triangular sections oJ 
parachute under the stars, and Prevot un- 
hooked a fuel tank. This was as much as we 
could do for cured ves till dawn. 

We collected an enormous quantity of 
water— perhaps as much as two quarts. I 
dipped my tin cup into the tank and brought 
up a beautifully yellow-green liquid for the 
first mouthful which really nauseated me. 
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- I glanced at Prevot and saw him going sand, those low hummocks and sparse tufts* 
round and round will his eyes fixed to the of growth that had been a landscape, were 
ground as il he was looking for something* now become a stage setting. Thus tar the 
Suddenly he leaned forward .and began to stage was empty* but the scene was sec I look* 
vomit without interrupting hit* spinning. Half ed at Prevot, The same astonishing thing had 
a minute later it was my turn, i was seized happened to him as to me, but he was as 
by such convulsions that I went down on far from guessing its significance as 1 was. 
my knees and dug my fingers into the sand. ! swear to you that something is about to 
After a time it passed and all I felt was a happen . I swear that life has sprung in this 
vague, distant nausea. But our last hope had desert, I swear that this emptiness, this still- 
fled. It was certain that we needed either an- ness, has suddenly become more stirring than 


Ollier set of cloths or another receptacle. 

Well, it was broad daylight and time we 
were on our way; This time we should strike 
out as fast as we could, leave this plateau* 
and tramp till we dropped in our tracks. ) 
don't remember anything about that day. I 
remember only my haste. I was hurrying des- 
perately towards something—lowards ttome 
finality. 

Our first day’s nourishment had been a few 
grapes. In the next three days each of us ate 
half an orange and a hit of cake, If we had 
had anything left now* wc couldn't have 
eaten it because we had no saliva, with which 
to masticate it. But I had slopped being hun- 
gry. Thirsty I was* ycs 3 and it seemed to me 
that I was suffering less from thirst itself than 
from ihe effects of thirst. Gullet hard. Tongue 
like plaster of Paris. A rasping in the throat* 
A horrible taste in the mouh. 

The previous day I had tramped without 
hope. Today the word 'hope 1 had grown 
meaningless. Today we were tramping simply 
because we were tramping. Probably oxen 
work for the same reason. Yesterday I had 
dreamed of a paradise of orange trees. Today, 
I would not give a button for paradise; I did 
not believe oranges existed. When I thought 
about myself I found in me nothing but a 
heart stjueeied dry. 

And yet, what was that? A ripple of hope 
went through me like a faint breeze over a 
lake. What was this sign that had awakened 
my instinct before knocking on the door of 
my consciousness? Nothing had changed, and 
yet everything was changed. Tills sheet of 
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a tumult on a public square. 

Trevotl Footprints! We are saved V 
'Look, Prevot* here two men stood together 
and then separated.’ 

‘Here a camel knelt.’ 

TIere . . . 1 

But it was not true that we were already 
saved. It was not enough to squat down and 
wait. Before long we should be past saving* 
Once the cough has begun, the progress made 
by thirsl is swift. 

We went on. Suddenly 1 heard a cock 
crow. 

"Did you hear that?" 

‘WhatF 
‘The cock*. 

s Why # , . why, yes, I did ” 

To myself I said: Tool! Get it through 
your head [ This means life I ' 

I had one last hahuemarion— three dogs 
chasing one another, Prevot looked but could 
not see them. However, both of us waved 
our arms at a Bedouin. Both of us shouted 
with all the breath in our bodies, and laughed 
for happiness. Bin our voices could not carry 
thirty yards, The Bedouin on his slow-mov- 
ing camel had come into view from behind 

a dune. * 

The miracle had comt to pass. He was 
walking towards us over the sand like a god 
over the waves. 

■ 

* * * 

The Arab looked at u s without a word. He 

p. 37 
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I T isn't really important to decide when 
you are very young just exactly what you 
want to become when you grow up/’ I told 
them, "It is much more important to decide 
on the way you want to live. If you are 
going to be honest with yourself and honest 
with your friends, if you are going to get in- 
volved with causes which are good for 
others, not only for yourselves, then it 
seems to me that that is sufficient, and 
maybe what you will be is only a matter 
of chance." 

These were the wise words with which 
the late Mrs, Golcfa Meir addressed the 
children of the school in America which she 
had attended when she was a little girl. 


-4 Qlimpst from 

mu 


She was revisiting it at the age of 71 years 
and as Prime Minister of Israel- 

We give below an extract from her auto- 
biography My Life, Here she describes, 
what is in fact, the beginning of her public 
life when she was a student 1 1 years of age. 
One can see here, that from her earliest 
youth, Golda Meir made herself available 
for any task that represented a mission. 
This was one of the reasons she was such 
a weft-loved and respected leader. All her 
life she took care to practice herself what 
she preached to others, end she did only 
those things which she believed in with 
all her heart and soul. This was the source 
of her great power to persuade others. 


Cifc 


by Qolda THtir 


One important (to me) event took place 
when I was in the fourth grade, I got in- 
volved in my first “public work.” Although 
school in Milwaukee was free* a. nominal sum 
wag charged for textbooks, which many of 
the children in my class could not afford. 
Obviously someone had to do something to 
solve the problem, so I decided to launch a 
fund. It was to be my very first experience as 
a fund raiser, but hardly the last \ 

Regina* my good friend* and T collected a 
group of girls from the school* explained the 
purpose of the fund* and we all painted pos- 
tal announcing that the American Young 
Sisters Society {we were: particularly proud 
of the name we had made up for our non- 
existent organization) was to hold a public 
meeting on the subject of textbooks. Then* 
having appointed myself chairman of the 
society, I hired a hall and sent invitations out 
to the entire district. Today it seems incredible 
to me that anyone would agree to rent a hall 


to a child of deven but the meeting took place 
as scheduled one Saturday evening, and 
dozens of people came. The programme was 
very simple: 1 spoke about the need for all 
children to have textbooks whether they had 
money or not, and Clara* my sister* who was 
then about eight* recited a socialist poem in 
Yiddish. I can see her now* a very small fed- 
headed child* standing in front of the audience 
in Facken HaU* gesturing dramatically as she 
declaimed. The result of the meeting was two- 
fold: A considerable amount of money (by 
our standards) was raised, and my parents 
showered praise on Clara and me while walk- 
ing home that evening. I only wished that 
Sheyna* my older sister, had been there. But 
at kast I could send her the clipping together 
with a picture of roe. from a Milwaukee paper 
that referred to the meeting t 
A score of little children who give their play- 
time and scant pennies to charity 3 and charity 
organized on their own initiative, too m * * 
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GOLDA MEIR 

1898-1978 

Bom: Kiev 3-5-1398 

Immigrated to USA in 1906 

Educated: Teachers Seminary, Milwaukee (USA) 


nj-inriATBy-r -y-r * ' 



Immigrated to Israel in 1921 ; worked in agriculture at Merhavia 
( — 1924); member of Women’s Labour Council and Histadmt Ex- 
ecutive (Federation of Labour Unions in Israel) since 1928; member 
of Zionist Action Committee, for some time Secretary of the Execu- 
tive Committee of General Federation of Labour; head of Jewish 
Agency’s Political Department. 

Appointed Minister to the USSR 1948-49 
Minister of Labour 1949-56 

Minister for Foreign Affairs 1 149-65 ; headed on several occasions 
Israel missions to UN General Assembly. 

Formed Government of National Unity in December 1969, 

On 26 February 1969 Golda Meir became the fourth Prime Minister 


of Israel . 


V w w vm 




And it is. worthy of comment that this charity 
is itself a load comment on the fact that little 
children may go to the public schools with- 
out proper provision of books. Think what 
that means . . . 

The letter I wmte to Sheyna about the 
meeting was almost as dramatic as 
Clam’s poem. “Dear Sister,” it read. “Now 
1 can tell you that we had tfie greatest success 
that there ever was in Packen Hall, And the 
entertainment was grand . . 

Mv mother had begged me to write out 


my speech, but it made more sense to me 
just to say what 1 wanted to say, what was 
in my heart. And considering it was my fust 
public address, .1 think I did rather well. At 
any rate, with the exception of major policy 
statements at the United Nations or the Knes- 
set (the Israeli Parliament) , 1 never got into 
the habit of using a written text, and I went 
on for the next half century making “speeches 
from my head,” as T described it to Sheyna 
in that letter I wrote her in the summer of 
1900. £ 


THINK AND WRITE 

In the light of Golds Weir’s words to 
the schoolchildren In America, write out 
in approximately 250 words a de- 
bate between a friend and yourself on 
the topic; It is more important to live 
for others than for oneself. 
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How are homoeo*>atiiic remedies prepared? And how does a homoeopath distinguish be- 
tween one homoeopathic preparation and another? 



i 


S INCE Dr, Samuel Hahnemann. the foun- 
der of homoeopathy^ Wits himstlf an all- 
op a.th t die drugs used in homoeopathy are the 
same drugs used by the aHopaths, Therefore* 
strictly speaking, we cannot talk about homoo- 
opaline drugs. The more correct tiling to call 
i hem would be homoeopathic preparations. 
When Dr. Hahnemann began his experi- 
ments in homoeopathy, he naturally used the 
drugs that were available to him as an allo- 
path. He was making homoeopathic prescrip- 
tions with allopathic drugs. That is, he was 
now prescribing on the homoeopathic princi- 
ple of like cures like. Incidentally, there arc al- 
lopaths today, and even some homoeopaths, 
who make allopathic prescriptions with 
homoeopathic preparations. Beaus: these 

doctors prescribe homoeopathic preparations, 
patients get the wrong impression that they are 
receiving homoeopathic treatment. Actually 
they arc bring given allopathic treatment. 
These doctors also prescribe allopathic drugs 
along with die homoeopathic preparations. 

But let us go back to Dr. Hahnemann and 
his experiments. Dr Hahnemann began pre- 
scribing on the principle of like cures like, but 
he used die same allopathic drugs in the usual 
dosage. The result was that die symptoms of 
the patient first got worse and then were 
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the 

HOMOEOPATHIC 

PREPARATION 

by Dr . Francis Rosario 

cured. In order to do away with this worsen- 
ing aggravation ol symptoms, Dr. Hahne- 
mann started giving his patients smaller doses. 

Gradually* Hahnemann developed a special 
process of preparing homoeopathic remedies. 
He called it Potentisaiion. This means that the 
drug was made more powerful, or that energy 
wag added o the drug. Thus* through thb 
process, Lhc quality of the drug was reduced, 
while the power or energy of the drug was 
increased. 

Hahnemann had probably heard how 
Indians atomised drugs, Atomisation means 
that die diug would be ground thoroughly or 
triturated in order to increase its curative 
powers. The Ayurvedic masters taught dial 
by continuous grinding, the drugs acted more 
rapidly and deeply. Hahnemann modified the 
atomisation method to suit his own purposes. 
Nowadays, we read in advertisements how cer- 
tain drugs are microfmed to relieve pain fas- 
ter, 

Hahnemann taught his followers to prepare 
drugs according to two different scales, the 
decimal scale and the centesimal scale, 

HOW A DRUG IS PREPARED 

A drug may be prepared! according to the 
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decimal scale. A drug (say sulphur) is mixed 
with sugar of milk in the proportion of one 
to ten. For example* 10 grainy of sulphur is 
mixed with 90 grains of sugar of milk! This 
mixture is ground or triturated in three stages 
lasting 4 hours. Now we have the fust power 
of sulphur or sulphur lx. The number after 
the name o! the drug indicates the power of 
the drug. And the x following the number 
means that it b lls been prepared according 
Lo the decimal scale. 

To prepare Sulphur 2x s wr take one part 
of sulphur lx and add 9 parts of sugar of 
milk. This mixture is ground or triturated for 
2 hours and thus we get Sulphur 2x. In this 
way we can continue increasing the power of 
the drug lo 3x, 3 Ox etc. 

Similarly, homoeopathic remedies can be 
prepared according to the centesimal scale. 
To do this T 99 parts of sugar of milk is added 
to one part of the drug. Then the mixture is 
triturated. To indicate that a drug has been 
prepared in the centesimal stale, either the 
number only is written after the name of the 
drug, or the number is followed by the letter 
c, Thus, if the 30th power of sulphur lias been 
prepared in this scale, it will be written either 
as Sulphur 30c or just as Sulphur 30. 

All mineral substance^ most chemical salts, 
animal substances, and certain vegetable 
drags arr pie pared by trituration. 

There are certain .substances, such as lyco- 
podium (club moss) and silicea (common 
quartz) which arc called inert, In their ordi- 
nary^ normal state they have no medicinal pro 
perries, but when they are triturated they ac- 
quire curative, powers. 

Homoeopathic remedies can also be pre- 
pared in liquid form both in the decimal as 
well as centesimal scales. To do this, alcohol 
is used instead of sugar of milk. In the deci- 
mal scale, one part nf the drug is mixed with 
nine parts of alcohol, and in the centesimal 
scale one part of the drug is mixed with 99 
parts of alcohol The mixture is then vigorous- 
ly shaken. 

Dr, Hahnemann discovered that certain 
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substances arc insoluble and therefore they 
have to lie triturated up to the 6th potencies. 
Beyond the 6th potency these medicines can 
be dissolved in alcohol and therefore liquid 
preparations can be made out of them, The 
liquid preparations are called dilution or at- 
Unuatipns, 

Since the homoeopathic remedies are pre- 
pared with sugar of milk, children naturally 
like these medicines. Often when their parents 
are away, the children will cat the medicines 
as if they were just sweets. When parents te- 
turn and discover what the children have 
done, they get worried and run to the doctor,. 
The doctor then has to reassure the parents 
that nothing will happen to the children. The 
quantity of the drug in the homoeopathic pre- 
paration is too small and macroscopic to do 
jhc child any harm at all. The homoeopathic 
preparation of the drag is quite safe, Chil- 
dren have eaten as much as half or even a 
full bottle of a homoeopathic preparation, and 
yet it has done them no harm. 

By this process of potentisation the chemi- 
cal properties of the drugs is so altered that 
they are no longer subject to chemical laws. 
In the higher potencies it is impossible to de- 
tect any drug through microscopic or chemical 
tests, However, Dr. William E. Boyd of Glas- 
gow devised a special apparatus called the 
Emanometer by which it Is possible to detect 
the activity of the homoeopathic potencies. 
Thus, it is possible to prove that the homoeo- 
pathic remedy is not just sugar, but contains 
drug energy which helps the patient’s body 
to cure itself. Further research in this field is 
continuing. 

From the foregoing, the reader will be able 
to answer. For himself the question: How dots 
a homoeopath distinguish between remedies 
since (hey dll look alike? He cannot. The 
homoeopathic preparations have to be pro- 
perly and carefully labelled. If the label is 
lost, it will not be possible to say whftt drug 
y/sn prescribed, 
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‘SUNSHINE’ 

Answers to SUNSH IN E-EAGLE FLASK QUIZ CONTEST 
JANUARY 1979 


/. a. What is Sunshine or Sunlight? b , How is 
it measured? c. What do you understand by 
the term frequency of tight ? d+ What is l he 
speed of light? 

a. Sunshine or Sunlight is energy transmit- 
ted by the Sun. The energy is in the form of 
electromagnetic radiation. It h the source of 
terrestrial illumination and heat as well as 
proteins for vegetable growth. Although we 
receive only a minute part ( 0.000,000,000, 
005%) of the light of the sun* the energy 
contained hi Lhe Sunlight falling on the sur- 
face of the earth is equivalent to nearly 
5,000,000 horse-power per square mile. 

h- It is measured in energy units like watts, 
langbys. calottes, etc. 

e r Frequency is a characteristic of electro- 
magnetic radiation. Visible light frequencies 
range from I0 1S cycles pet second or to 10 lS 
cycles per second. 

d. The speed of light is about 186,000 miles 
per second. 

Hr n. IV hat is the relation between the Earth 
and the Sun? How far apart are they? b- What 
is i he Solar System? c. What is a Galaxy? 
d. What are Sun Spots? 

a. The Sun is the centre of the Solar Sys- 
tem to which the Earth belongs. It is at a 
distance about 93,000,000 miles from the 
earth. 

b The Solar System in astronomy, is the 
group of heavenly bodies comprising of the 
Sun, the Planets, Mercury, Venus, Earth, 
Mars, .Jupiter, Saturn, Uranus, Neptune and 
Pluto which move around the sun, and the 
Satellites or Secondary Planets revolving 


around the major planet^ and therefore ac- 
companying them in their revolution around 
the sun. 

c. Powerful telescopes have revealed to us 
masses of stars, ineredibily numerous and dis- 
tant grouped together in clustery at dis- 
tances of hundreds of millions of light years. 
Each one, appearing as hazy patches of light 
in all but the most powerful telescopes* re- 
presents a Galaxy, with millions upon millions 
of stars. Our own Galaxy, the Milky Way, 
contains the Solar System and the stars, 

d* Sunspots are marks that appear on the 
surface of the sun from rime to time. They 
vary greatly in size and duration. Some are 
relatively small and &hort4ivrtf s others cover 
many time? that of the Earths surface and 
persist for a month or so. As a spot grows 
it can be seen to consist of a dark centre* — 
the umbr^ and the lighter, outer part — rfic 
penumbra r Sunspots appear dark only be- 
cause they are not quite so hot [about 4000* 
C) as the surrounding surface r Although 
they have been studied for years^ sunspots 
remain a mystery. 

///. a* What is the difference between a 
Planet and a Star? b m How can Solar En- 
ergy be used? Give four examples. 

a. Stars are incandescent bodies, spherical 
in shape and of the same nature as our Sun. 
They give out heat and light, die products of 
atomic reactions going on inside them. The 
Sun is the only one that appears to us as a tlfec ■ 
the others arc m far away* that even in the 
most powerful telescope they appear as points 
of light. The rays of light that come from so 
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far have no width, and are easily disturbed 
by the Earth’s atmosphere. As a result, the 
stars seem to twinkle. They also appear to be 
stationary' in the sky; actually they are mov- 
ing at a colossal speed. 

The nine planets together with the sun 
make up the Solar System. 

b. Three broad categories of large scald 
applications of solar-power are; 

1- The heating and cooling of residential 
building* 

2. The chemical and biological conver- 
sion of organic material to liquid, solid and 
gaseous fuck. 

3. Conversion of solar energy to clcctri- 
city. 

Other applications are solar stills for dis- 
tillation of water, solar dryers to dry grains 
and solar cookers for cooking, 

IV. Is the Sun a Stitt? Explain what it ts 
made of. 

The Sun is a yellow star about half-way 
through Its life, and is probably about 6 t 000, 
000,000 years old. It is an incandescent sphere 
composed of gas at a very high tempera- 
ture. The Sunk immense heat h generated 
by nuclear reactions. Deep in the centre of 
the Sun, where temperature reaches 20,000, 
OOtfC hydrogen atoms collide so violently 
that electrons and nucleus are tom apart to 
produce atoms of helium r Each time this 
happens energy is released En Lhe form of 
heat and light. Something like 4,000,000 
tons of the Sun is radiated away every second. 

The visible part of the Sun, the intensively 
bright surface of white light is called the 
photosphere. Surrounding the photosphere is 
the chromosphere, a rarefied envelope of 
crimson gas, Beyond this is the outer layer 
of the Sunk atmosphere called the Corona 
composed of very rarefied gas, extending far 
into space, 

V. Who were the ‘first scientist /astronomers* 
who believed that the earth revolved around 
the Sun? 


Till the time of Copernicus, it was gener- 
ally assumed that the earth was at the 
centre of the universe. Over the centuries, 
unfortunately, the idea had become 
bo firmly established that it was believed as 
a religious dogma and no one dared to ques- 
tion the truth of the belief. Bom in 1473, 
Copernicus, a Polish Count, became interest- 
ed in Astronomy. He did what no man since 
Greek times had dared to do — hr removed 
the Earth from its cherished position in the 
middle of the universe. He considered the 
Sun as the Centre of the Solat System, He 
arranged the Earth and the five planets 
known at that time — Mercury, Venus, Earth, 
Mars, Jupiter and Saturn — in their proper 
order, and suggested that they moved in cir- 
cular orbits around the Sun, 

Tycho Brahe, the best observer of the time 
rejected Copernicus^ idea. When he died his 
young assistant Johannes Kepler carried on 
the work. Kepler accepted that the Sun was 
the centre of the Solar System, and further 
assumed, after carefully studying Mars, that 
the Planets did not move in perfect circles, 
but in ellipses;, a special kind of closed oval 
curve. 

Contemporary with Kepler, was one of the 
greatest names in Astronomy*, Galileo Galilei. 
Galileo made the world's first real telescope, 
which magnified thirty times. It surveyed 
the wonders of the heavens in the winter of 
1609-10, Galileo now knew that the Earth 
and planets revolved around the Sun. 

VI. Why is it hot at the Equator and cold 
at the Poles? 

A* you know, the Earth while revolving 
around the Sun* is also rotating on Its own 
axis. However, the axis of the Earth is not 
perpendicular to the plane of its orbit- it 
is tilted at an angle of 13*4° from the verti- 
cal. The Sun sends us heat and light in rays 
which travel in straight line*. Their effect de- 
pends on two things. How long they shine on 
ns, aud at what angle they fall. If the Earth 
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were a flat disc, every part of it would become 
equally hot, because the rays would fall on 
every part perpeudicdarly. But the earth is a 
sphere* and the Sun's rays fall perpendicular- 
ly only on one point on the surface at any 
particular time. As the Earth revolves* only a 
narrow belt along Lhc line of the Equator— 
the tropics — ever receives the Sun’s rays from 
directly overhead. The other rays fall oblique- 
ly and are spread over a larger area, thus 
Warming it Irss. Hence the difference in cli- 
mate between the Equator and the Poles. 

VIL How and why are Day and Mght 
caused? 

The earth rotates on its own axis, from 
West to East, taking 24 hours to make one 
complete revolution. As the Sun is shining 
steadily at the Earth from one direction h every 
place on the Earth’s surface in turn passe* 
through the Sun’s fays. The Sun only illum- 
inates one half of the Earth at a time; the 
other half is in shadow. 

VIII . What is a sun dial? 

Sun dials are instruments used to measure 
time during the day, Time is measured with 
the help of the shadow cast by a rod or a 
column on a dial. As the sun moves across the 
sky, the length and angle of the shadow 
changes. This is calibrated on the sun dial to 
read the time. 

/X What isSurya namoskar? 

Surya namaakar is a rhythmic exercise com- 
prising of -en different postures done, sequen- 
tially, While performing it, the person Faces 
east fie. faces the sun) and! chants beej man- 
tras between Two postures. The postures are 
accompanied by controlled breathing 
X IVkat. is (a) Sunstroke ( b ) Sunburn 

a. Sunstroke is the condition of exhaustion 
due to prolonged exposure to the sun J s rays of 
to excessive heat, marked by sudden prostra- 
tion. 

b. Sunburn is the condition of superficial in- 

fianimatioh of the skin- caused, by exposure to 
die rays of ^hc sun. & 
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C APER thought his mother was perfectly 
beautiful. She had large, delicate ears 
which shone pint from the made and was a 
nice comfortable shape for coddling up to 
when one felt cold. Caper was a little fellow 
and he often felt cold; the forest at night was 
so very gloomy, with dew dropping from the 
trees streaking his fuzzy coat and making him 
shake as though he had a fever. Mother Sam- 
har didn’t mind, but then she never seemed to 
mind anything — the cold, the heat or the lack 
of gras® when they were hungry. 

Caper’s father was dead. He had been killed 
by a shikari just after Caper was bom and 
Mother Sambar had to look after Caper. She 
had told him the story often, how father was 
caught in a trap set along one of the jungle 
paths while he was looking for food one night, 
and although mother and he tried and tried 
to free his leg it was caught too tightly. Poor 
father, when he heard the shikaris coming 
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early in the morning, he sent mother away. 
She fled, hating the man smell, and dreading 
what must be happening to father. Later in 
the same day she went back to the trap. There 
was nothing there, just a lew smudges of blood 
a aid some light brown hair and the hateful trap 
lying hamileag with its jaws wide open. 

Evcr since then mother avoided that part 
of the forest where Caper had been born and 
travelled far away to another part of the 
jungle. There weren't many grassy glades and 
mother was finding it difficult to find enough 
grazing for the two of them. Caper was grow- 
ing big and seemed to be perpetually hungry. 

Caper stirred drowsily and opened his eyes. 
Mother was standing up, cars twitching, snif- 
fing the evening air in great gulps. 

+ *Coinc aIong 5 Caper,” she murmured 
gently. S T can smell newly watered grass some- 
where not too far away* We’ll go and see, 
shall we?” 

Mother and son moved through the forest* 
the adult sambar hardly stirring a leaf, Gaper, 
living up to his name, jumping about on his 
tiny kgs, nudging his mother In the side and 
butting her with his head for fun. Mother 
never scolded when he pretended to fight her. 
She .said that a$ father was dead Caper would 
have to learn to stand up for himself, and as 
he was loo small to fight anyone else he might 
as well practice on her! 

Mother stopped every few minutes* making 
sure they were going in the right direction. 
Her big veined ears listened intently. She didn't 
say anything to Caper but she was always; 
frightened they might stray into a panther'** 
domain and Caper was too small to escape 
from trouble. 

Suddenly a tiny deer mouse* started out 
from almost under their feet, giving Caper a 
nasty fright. 

"When he realized what it was he gasped in 


^dter mouse-^a name given to mice which 
are coloured like doer. They live 'in the woods 
and plains and build nests of grass and bark 
under rocks or logs. 


relief. “Ho! Mr p Peggoty-top/* “Where are 
you going in such a huny?" 

“Mr. Peggoty-top,, indeed ! ” replied die 
deer mouse with a sniff. “Doesn't your mother 
teach you manners? I may be smaller than 
you but my size doesn't stop me feeling hungry 
and wanting my dinner!" He looked up at 
mother sambar. He went on. “J can see you 
arc going my way H There is plenty of food for 
all of us close by — green peas* beans and car- 
rot tops and the most delicious grass* just new- 
ly planted. Let us all go together; three are al- 
ways better than one. pf 

Mother sambar smiled to hcrerif and 
nodded her head without speaking, Deer mice 
were notoriously greedy; capable of earing 
three times their weight in one night. 

u Now, let me see,* 3 deer mouse was mutter- 
ing to himself, “It was first right and then the 
second turning to the left* I seem to remember. 
Or was it second right and then the first to 
the left? Dear me j I shall forget my own name 
next!" 

It didn't really matter, Caper thought* the 
smell of rich new grass and growing vegeta- 
bles was getting stronger and stronger. Mother 
was flicking her tail Impatiently. Caper could 
hear her stomach rumbling and his own belly 
felt as though it hadn*t had a meal for a 
month ! 

Mr. Peggoty-top pranced along in front, 
leading the wqy importantly. His little legs 
were so short under his square round body 
that they had to work double time to keep 
ahead, , 

*'5 ‘not far'/' he gasped* quite out of breath 
but determined not to be overtaken, and 
eager to show Caper and his mother he knew 
what he was talking about, “Just round the 
comer and through those trees and we’re 
there," 

Caper couldn't wait, or rather his tummy 
wouldn't let him. He rushed ahead, skidded 
down a sandy bank ? fell in and out of a rather 
.muddy stream bordered with sweet-smelling 
mint, and landed on all four feet in the middle 
of a big bed of bright orange flowers. 
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statically, “Marigolds! Quite one of my most 
favourite meals! 33 

She stretched out her long neck and started 
munching away, nipping of! the lops of the 
flowers expertly. Caper was ton small to reach 
up and Mr. Peggoty-top could only scuttle 
about between the stems of the flowers squeak- 
ing loudly — 

“PLEASE, oh please break off some for us 
too! Fm hungry, aren’t you little \in? s> 

Gaper turned round looking for the % 'little 
s uri', there was no one else but him so he 
smiled politely and nudged his parent. 

“I say, mother s let us have some too, I can 
smell how good they are from down here,” 

Mother didn't Ibten she was far too busy 
eating. Caper went all round the bed on a 
lour of inspection but Ii was no good, the 
flowers were right out of his reach, 

“What shall we do, Mr. Peggoty-top?” he 
said wistfully, “Mother isn't going to help and 
Fm HUNGRY. * ” 

“I know, 3 ' squeaked Mr. Peggoty-top, “I've 
got an idea. Suppose you kneel down here 
right at the edge of the flower bed, FU climb 
up on your back and nip off the marigold 
heads. But mind you stand still, little "sin, no 
tricks, I don't want to break a leg," 

Caper thought this a very sensible Idea, He 
knelt down obediently so tha^ Mr. Peggoty- 
top could clamber onto his back and then 
stood up cautiously while the deer mouse dug 
all four feet into his rather knobby spine. 


out cautiously and nipped oil a particularly 
big marigold, munched it between his sharp 
little teeth and exclaimed — 

“H'nij just a weeny touch of pepper. Delici- 
ous!*’ 

“Hif” called out Caper, sagging a little 
under Mr. Feggoty- top's weight. “What about 
me? Aren't you going to let me have a taste 
too?'' 

“Oh, Fm so sorry,” apologised Mr. Peg- 
goty-top profusely, *T quite forgot you are 
starving too! 1 ' 

He quickly bit off about a dozen marigold 
heads, signalled to Caper to move along fur- 
ther and repealed his shearing. Then lie: hop- 
ped down off Caper's back and they both set 
to with enthusiasm. 

“My, but aren't they good?** Caper mum- 
bled J his mouth full, “Can't taste any pepper 
though, more like coriander seeds, T think/ 1 * 

Nobody listened, everyone was too busy 
filling his stomach. Within one hour the three 
of them had cleared two big beds of marigolds, 
leaving only forlom-looking ragged stalks, had 
toyed with a few tender shoots of newly 
planted buffalo grass, and sampled the tops 
of some young carrots. 

Stomachs bulging they trailed back into the 
forest the same way they had come, leaving 
their footprints for anyone to see. Very care- 
less indeed! Caper, of course was too young 
to realise, mother was too full to care and Mr. 
Peggoly-top was so proud of making friends 
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ivjth the aristocracy that he never thought 
about it at all, 

But the owners of the marigolds arid, the 
carrots went to the forest officer to complain. 
He, poor fellow, was very puzzled, 

( 'l just don’t understand it,” he kept saying, 
“Here they arc, the slots of a big sanibar and 
a small one, but what are the third's? They 
look like the footprints of a deer mouse, but 
every now and then they disappear, so they 
can't be. They must be a ghost's ! 1 know that's 
not possible, but what else can they be?” 

Caper could have told him r You sce 5 after 
their first successful raid, he and Ins mother 
more or less adopted Mr. PeggotyMop as their 
mascot. They thought he was very clever and 
he seemed to know all Lhe right places Lo look 
for food and was shrewd enough not to take 
them to the same place too often. He and 
Caper had worked out a beautiful scheme. 
When they were going a long distance, and 
as soon as he got tired, Mr, Feggoty-top would 
ask Caper to kneel down and give him a 


piggy “back. While he sat serenely dozing* 
Caper would carry him for miles and miles 
and he became so used to his “armchair” that 
he never fell off even when Caper grew into a 
leggy young sambar and the earth .seemed a 
long way down, Mr, Peggoty-top feh quite 
safe; in return for his daily rides he taught 
Caper’ phi losophy and geography and they 
had very interesting conversations ! 

By and by a legend grew up that two 5am- 
bars had a friendly spirit that protected them 
from the guns of the forest guards and even 
from the cigers and panthers living in die 
forests, Whenever the villagers saw the tiny 
font-steps of a deer mouse running alongside 
the sanibar tracks 3 they moved away and made 
a sign to protect themselves. Who knew for 
certain whether they were ghosts or real ani- 
mals? 

Only [he wise old owls knew. They saw 
them moving quietly along the jungle pallia 
and they never said anything: they were owls. 


Hurry up I School [rrp 
EnlFs* name* with th & 
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Dipoo enjoyed lhe oip, and Raju couldn't even go 1 
Poor fellow F He was so disappointed F 
Dip 00 saved his pocket money and gifts, 

He has a Bank Account with u&, Raju du&s mot F 
Raju you can also open an account with us 
and save for the next trip. 
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I N this issue wc shall talk about the musical 
instruments of India. It is not possible to 
describe all of them here for there arc literally 
dozens* ranging from the ‘primitive* manjira 
to the most ^sophisticated 1 ones like the sitar 
and vetna, By the way, die words primitive' 
and sophisticated’ arc used here in the sense 
of musical breadth or versatility that an in- 
strument can provide. On the manjira t which 
you must certainly have heard as an accom- 



paniment to Rhajans, wedding songs and the 
Eke — if you have not, ask your grandma— 
one can play only a few musical notes. The 
Sitar T on the other hand, allows three octaves 
of twelve notes each, besides the gliding move- 
ment between notes called the tn&end. 



Musical instruments can be classified into 
four categories: LSnlids, Percussion* Wind and 
String. Solids are instruments which use a 
hammering action to produce sounds like the 
msnjsra or cymbals, jaharang, etc Jaltarang 
is perhaps the only solid used in classical 
music. One can play a raga on this 
instrument. It consists of a number of por- 
celain cups, all filled with water to different 
levels. The musical note produced by a parti- 
cular cup depends on its thickness* the exact 
composition of its material and the level of 
water in it. The musician strikes on the rim of 
the cup with bamboo-sticks to produce the 
desired note. There has to be one cup for each 
note of each octave to be played. 

Percussion instruments used in India are of 
two types: those made from a single, round, 
hollow wooden block, covered with skin at 
both the ends, and those consisting of two 
separate hollow vessels covered with skin on 
top. Dhol, Dhotaky Pakhavaj and M rid an gam 
are examples of the first kind, w r hile Nagada 
and Tabla arc examples of the second type. Of 
these Tabla is the most popular in the Hm - 
dust am system, and Mridangam is the most 
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commonly us^H percussion instrument in the 
Karnatic styk. 



In Indian classical music percussions are 
used mainly as an acconipaniments to provide 
the tala, while another musician renders the 
ra $ a * ^he Fakhra}, the Mridangam and the 
right-hand drum of a fa h !& pair are all made 
of hollowed blocks of wood. The left hand 
drum of a tabla pair is made from day, steel, 
brass or copper A round patch of flour paste 
is stuck to the left side of a Pakftamj and 
Mridangam and is scraped off after each 
performance. This helps in adjusting- the pitch 
of the instrument. On top of both the drums 
of tahla, and on the right hand end of the 
Fakh avaj and Mridangam, a permanent black 
patch is stuck, It is called syaki or and 
gives a certain richness or depth to the sound 
of these instruments. In all of these instru- 
ments leather strips arc fastened from one 
end to the other with small wooden blocks 
inserted between these strips and the body of 
the instrument, The instrument can be tuned 
by sliding these blocks up or down, aa also by 
pushing the rim of the skbi-covering with a 
hammer. 

Each of these instruments has a Vocabul- 
ary* of sounds that can be produced on them. 

1 hese sounds are called holes by Hindustani 
musicians and soiht by Karnatic musicians. 

Wind Ins tn mien Ls are those in which the 
musical notes arc produced by blowing air 
through some kind of constriction. Popular 
wind instruments in India arc the Bansuri or 
flute, the Sheknai and the Narfaswaram. 

The flute is made of a hollow bamboo 
tube of varying lengths and dia meters. A me- 


dium-sized flute is about eighteen inches long 
and about three-quarters of an inch in dia- 
meter. One end of the tube is closed and the 
instrument is played by blowing into a hole 
near die dosed end while the instrument 
is held horizontally in front of the 
lips. There arc another six to eight holes along 
the length of the flute.. Musical notes axe play- 
ed toy closing o r opening these holes with the 
fingers while blowing wind into the instm- 
ment. It is a popular instrument in both the 
Hindustani and the Karnatic systems. One 
can play a ruga on a flute. 

Sheknai in Hindustani music and Nads - 
swuram in Karnatic music are the two other 
popular wind instruments, Both are made of 
hollow, black wood tubes, which flare toward 
the end. Sh&hnai has a single detachable reed 
at the narrow end, and seven to nine holes al- 
ong the length. The Nadaswaram uses two det- 
achable reeds and has twelve holes along the 
length. Both the instruments are played by 
blowing into the reed. On both of these in- 
struments one plays a raga , Nadaswaram is 
louder and less melodious than Shehnai which 
has a wry delicate, haunting quality A drone, 
played On an identical instrument but with 
only two or three holes, always accompanies 
both Shehnai and Nadaswaram, 

String instruments are perhaps the most 
popular concert instruments in India. The 
Sitar, the Veena, the Sarod. the Sarangi, the 
fida or Violin and Santoor are all string in- 
struments. There are also a number of others, 
like the Sur liakar, the Rutlra Veen a and the 
Vie kit fa Veena. 

String instruments can be further divided 
into three broad categories: those played with 
a bow like the Sarangi and the Fro/in, those 
played by plucking the strings like the Si tar, 
the Sarod and die Veena, and those played by 
'striking' the strings like the Santoor. 

Each of these instruments has a resonance 
box of some kind to resonate the notes pro- 
duced on the string. 

We. shall talk abut some of these string in - 
stTuments in. our next issue. Jk 
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C RAMMING is what rnnsl of us do in a 
frantic, Iasl-mimitc effort to memorise 
masses of material which should have beer, 
learned during the year. This is definitely 
harmful since the bits and pieces of informa- 
tion wc acquire, in this manner are not only 
confused but also qnickly forgotten. Cram- 
ming is no substitute (or jaith(ul i daily work 
during the year. 

Here are two important rules to help you 
to begin revising for the exams: 

1. Get a skeleton view of the subject; jot 
down the main ideas and then think how the 
details are to be organized under them. Avoid 
memorizing scattered details, 

2. Give yourself plenty of time for revising. 
Begin revising a subject, about a week or two 
before the examination. Leave only a few 
finishing touches for the day before the' exam. 
Avoid last-minute revision. This is often the 
reason why students start an exam in a very 
confused and soared frame of mind. 

Helpful hints for preparing and taking ex- 
aminations; 

1. Find out from the teacher the nature 
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of the examination and the -topics it will 
cover. 

2. Think over the kinds of questions which 
will probably Ijc asked — and plan how to 
answer them. fV hat has the teacher stress- 
ed during the year and in previous ex- 
aminatiom? 

Whrn the examination period comes you 
should be well jilted and remain calm. 
Remember that teachers give e?$aimin- 
a dons to test your knowledge of the sub- 
ject, and (hat -.students who have a good 
grasp of the subject will not have to fear. 
Do not start writing as soon as the Ques- 
tion Paper is in your hands. First read 
the general instructions pertaining to the 
examination as a whole. Then slowly read 
over the whole set of examination ques- 
tions and think about each one long 
enough to understand it, 

5. Read each question very carefully before 
beginning to answer it. Make certain that 
you have the real poim of the question, 
Flan your answer and provide time for 
all the questions. Do not leave out any 
question. 

6. Make mental or written outlines of your 
answers. This will hdp you immensely 
in giving a complete answer to each ques- 
tion. A well-written answer convinces the 
teacher that you have mastered the sub* 
jeet, 

7 h Reserve time, at the end s to go over your 
answers and make necessary changes in 
grammar or spelling. Do not write till the 
last minute. Before submitting your paper 
always re-read it as this will enable you 
to catch places where you did not make 
■your meaning clear and places where you 
can add to [he thought or modify it. ^ 
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D URING a walk around the school 
grounds or in the woods^ look for cool 
shady areas and warm open ones. Stop and sit 
quietly for 10-minute intervals to observe the 
animal life present and to gather informa- 
tion — temperature and the kinds and numbers 
of animals r 

Record your findings on a data sheet, Dis- 


curorts that might result from your observa- 
tions could include: 

* Do the kinds and numbers of animals 
in cool shady habitats differ from those 
In warm, open ones? 

* Are the animals warm-blooded or cold- 
blooded? 
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Fun With Rickrack 


Rickrack is back in fashion in a variety of 
gay colours and widths You can make trendy 
headbands; tack it to material, thumbtack it 
to picture frames; glue it to lampshades or 
tennis shoes. 


FRIED FISH BALLS 

Ingredients : 500 gms boiled and flaked fish, 
2 tbsps. cornflour; 1 piece minced ginger; 
2 green onions (minced); salt and pepper to 
taste. 

Method : Mash thb fish and mix. with the 
Ingredients: 3 bananas; 1 cup sugar; 1J4 rest of the above ingredients. Knead to a 
cups heavy cream, chilled, smooth mixture. Form into small balls and 

Method: Mash the bananas. Heat the sugar deep fry to a golden brown colour. Drain 
in a saucepan with 2 tablespoons of water well. Spear each ball between 2 slices of 
until the sugar dissolves. Stir together the pickled cucumber on a toothpick. Serve with 
sugar and mashed bananas and let the mix* a sweet and sour sauce, 
cure cool. Stir in the heavy cream and chill — N.A.V. Prasad, 6621 

the mixture for one hour. Then freeze it. (2 Points) 
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MACARONI MONOGRAMS 


% M ACARONI letters are great For initialing 
IVlanythiiig from belt buckles to notebook 
covers. Besides, they 7 re cheap and easy to 
make! 

Buy a packet of alphabet noodles. Press the 
letters firmly with glut cm the articles desired. 
When dry* colour with water colours or nail 
polish. 

You can also make desk or wall plaques by 
gluing letters on scraps of painted plywood. 
Or why not monogram vases, boxes and tins? 


LITERARY MATCH 

Match each of the items in the aohimn on 
the left with the name of ihe literary char- 
acter in the column on the right who is in 
some way connected with it # 


I. 

Glass slipper 

a. 

Aladdin 

2. 

Pound of flesh 

b. 

Rapumd 

3. 

Silver lamp 

t. 

Cinderella 

4. 

Wolf 

d. 

Bluebeard 

5. 

Footprint 

c. 

Sbylock 

6. 

Key 

t. 

Robinson Crusoe 

7. 

Hair 

e- 

Robin Hood 

8. 

Arrtyw 

h. 

Red Riding Hood 


{Answers on p a 46) 



EGGSHELL VASE 

YOU NEED: 1 empty eggshell (from 
which contents have been removed by shak- 
ing om from small hole, J4" or a little larger 
in diameter, made on the pointed end of 
shell ) , 2" circle of Styrofoam about Yz* thick., 
paint, glittcr s macaroni alphabet letter*, glue, 

TO MAKE; Empty eggshells, rinse and 
drain. Paint the shells. Allow to dry + 

In centre of the Styrofoam base, press foam 
down to make a shallow' concave depression 
and glue In the round end of the coloured 
shell. Let dry. 

Brush vertical -sides of base with glue and 
sprinkle with glitter. Brush glue to form a 
border around the hoEe on top of the eggshell 
and sprinkle with glitter, 

If die eggsbdl vase is to be used For a gift, 
the name of the recipient can be put on* using 
macaroni letters. Attach with white glue. 

Eggshell vases will hold water, so fresh 
flowers may be used in them, but, of course, 
if plasdc or other artificial flowers are used, 
water is not required. 
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ENGLISH LESSON 



F ROM June, 1977, SUNSHINE has 
carried specific articles on English Gram- 
mar and usage to help you to improve your 
spoken and written use of the language. 

As a preparation for your school exam, here 
is a quiz on all those aspects dealt with in pre- 
vious issues. If you are unsure of any parti- 
cular unit, refer 10 [he issue indicated in brack- 
ets, re-read the article and then attempt the 
question that poses a problem. 

L The Article (June 197 7) 

Fill in the blank* where necessary with 
A, AN, THE: 

! P There is fly in — lemonade, 

2. book on that shelf Is - interest- 
ing one about History. 

3* He makes toys of wood and 

— tin. 

4. Put — — butter on - — — potatoes. 

5. Take umbrella with you* it may 

rain. 

6 + — — birds can fly high in — — sky K 
7. — ■ — -student at the back of die class is 

reading newspaper. 

8 t cats love milk, 

//. Reference: The Invaluable Verb (July, 
August, September, November 1977) 

a) Underline the verbs in this passage : 


VISION 


I have a strange neighbour. She borrows 
things all the time. She never buys anything. 
She ever] wanted the pair of gold earrings 1 
usually wear, I was amazed, b told her so. 
All she did was laugh, 

b) Write gul the flowing putting in the 
correct tense (Present or Present Per- 

fect), 

I (be bum) in Vellore but (spend) most of 
my childhood in Madras. We still (live) there 
when my father (die). After that we { shift) 
to Nagpur; my mother (have) relatives there. 
They (live) there since 1968. 

c ) Supply the correct Past Tense 

He (discover) that he (lose) hi* bonk. He 
(buy) it yesterday when hr (go) to school. 
The teacher (tell) him to go and search for 
it. He (do) so, but he (find, not) it when 
I (meet) him, 

///, Nouns, Noun-Substitutes (January, Feb- 
ruary 1978) 

Underline the Nouns and Noun Substitutes 
in this paragraph: 

Walking is good exercise. It helps a person 
to maintain good health. Many working peo- 
ple and retired gentlemen take regular morn- 
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ing walks. They enjoy t he cool freshness of 
the morning and take In the beauty of nature. 

IV. Adjectives; (March 1973} 


A Chinese Fairy Tale 


a) Improve the following passages substi- 
tuting more accurate Adjectives for the over- 
worked one “n ice” ; 

It was a nice day. We had a nice time at 
the picnic. The food was nice. The place was 
nice. Then: was a nice hide stream running 
through the ground, 

b) Comet the following: 

L This bulb is more brighter than that 
one, 

2 + We have a cheapest and best battery. 

3, Our car is new than his. 

4. He is more tall than his sister. 

V. Paragraph writing: (June, July, Septem- 
ber 1978) 

Expand the following sentences into para- 
graphs in order io narrate a story. Supply the 
ending and a suitable title : 

1, Samant was returning late at night, 

2. In the pathway there was a curious 
creature which looked like a big, black 
snake. 

3, He rushed at it with a stick and harm 
mered it hard to kill it, 

4. To his surprise he found it was . . * 

IT Reading Skills ( October, November 
. 1978. January 1979) 

Read about TIGERS from Encyclopaedias, 
magazines like SUNSHINE, Science To-day* 
The Illustrated Weekly, Geography and 
science text-books. Try to answer these ques- 
tions : 

1 . Where are tigers found today? 

2, Are tigers mg neater* by nature? 


37ie Uen Jarmtrs 


M ANY years ago there were ten farm 
workers* who were all travelling together. 
They were surprised by a heavy thunder- 
storm, and all took refuge in a half-ruined 
temple, But die thunder drew ever nearer, 
and so great wtls the storm that the air tremb- 
led about them, while the lightning flashed 
around ,and around Che temple In a great cir- 
cle. 

The farmer were all badly frightened, and 
decided that there must lie a sinner among 
them, whom the lightning was trying to strike. 
To find out which one of them it might be, 
they agreed to hang up their straw hats out- 
side the door. He whose hat was blown away 
would have to go outside and let himself be 
struck by lightning. 

But one of the ten farmers protested. 
“Surely not one among us is without some 
sin” said he, Sl Eut if any one of us k with- 
out sin, surely that innocent man has no fear 
of death. 51 But the others would not listen to 
him. 

No sooner were all the hats outsid^ than 
one of them was blown away. Sure enough* 
it was the hat of the one farmer who had 
protested. Then all the others laughed, and 
pushed the unlucky owner out of doois with- 
out pity. But as soon as he had left* the lightn- 
ing ceased circling, and struck the temple with 
a crash. 




For the one that the 
rest had pushed out, had 
been the only really 
good pereon among them* 
and for hk sake the Ifeht- 
the 

nine ex, 
to pay with 
their cruelty 
tncir companion. ^ 
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WINNERS OF THE CINQUAIN POETRY CONTEST 
December 1978 


BY YOO 


Smile, 

Sweet* Bewitching 
Blossoming slowly* beautifully 
Revealing perfect, sparkling teeth 
Heart-stealer ! 

—V gena Gurmtni, 327 8 




Light, soft 

Flowery, fragrant, familiar 
Takes you to slumber-land 
Dream-boat f 

Sujatha Bemdoss, 10320 


Sky 

Azure* endless 
Resting in peace 
Dotted with fleecy clouds 
Canopy] 


Maureen Wong y 5965 



Soldier 
Alert, Brave 
Sacrificing his life 
For his beloved country 
Patriot 1 


Tree 

Large* evergreen 
Rustling its leaves 
Nodding at blowing wind 
Donor J 


’ — Javed Khan 4066/15 


Beep Buck 6561/188 
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iiiiiiitiiiiimiiiiiiiimimmii liiiiHiiiiiiiitim mniiiiiiiii 

Rockets and Missiles 


A NGllENT records show that, in 800 B.C., 
the Chinese* who were the first to dis- 
cover gun-powder, were shooting powder- 
packed tubes on a stick into the air to amuse 
their people. These rockets followed all the 3 
laws of motion propounded by Sir Isaac 
Newton, 

However, it was mainly Newton's third law 
which was in effect. For every action there 
is an equal and opposite reaction. Thus, when 
the rocket's burning gasses thrusi downward, 
the opposite reaction is a thrust upward, 
sending the rocket in a fiery arc into the 
night sky. 

The real father of modem rocketry 
was the American, Dr, Robert Goddard, a 
Phy$ics Professor, In 1900 A XL, he began 
experiments with rockets to send weather re- 
cording instruments higher than meteoro- 
logical balloons had ever gone. 

In 1926, the worlds first liquid-propelled 
rocket was successfully fired at Auburn, Mas- 
sachusetts, U.S.A. Rockets were first used in 
warfare in World War II T when Germany 
with the help of its V-2 rockets attacked Lon- 
don. This ushered in an age of long-distance* 
rocket-powered missiles that could carry 
nuclear warheads, 

When jet -planes began flying at twice the 
speed of sound, there was an insistent need for 
faster firing. In contrast to the 50-calibre 
bullet, the rocket with its fantastic velocity 
and destructive power was a partial answer 
to the problem. The electronic brain that is 
built into a rocket can easily outwit bombers 
and fighter aircrafts trying to escape it. Herr 
are some examples. The FALCON is a 112 
pouifti rocket that can outmanoeuver and 
destroy aircraft at any altitude, The SIDE- 


WINDER in a solid propellant rocket which 
strikes fast and is infra-red guided to its target. 

When a lurking enemy submarine 1$ locat- 
ed* surface-ships can fire a RAT (rocket as- 
sisted torpedo) towards the suspected area. 
The rocket hurls the torpedo in the direction 
of the target^ a parachute lowers it into the 
water close by and a homing device guides it 
to the kill. This b how the U.S, Navy plan 
to use rockets in undersea warfate. 

The first successful firing of a ballistic mis- 
sile from underwater took place on July 20, 
1969 when a FOLARlS missile was fix ed 
form the LLS, nuclear submarine* George 
Washington, 

The BELL XT (Rocket plane) piloted by 
Capt. Charles E. Yeager of the LLS. Air Force 
was the world's firai manned aircraft to fly 
faster than the speed of sound on October 1 7, 
1961, Joe Walker, a pilot for the U.S, 
National Aeronautics Administration set a 
new T speed record in the X-15, The rocket 
plane achieved an incredible speed of 3,920 
mph, (Six times the speed of sound). 

The Saturn described as the world's largest 
rocket is 162 feet tall and weighs 925*000 
pounds. It produces a thrust of LSOO^OOO 
pounds at take-off. The first launching took 
place at Florida on October 27, 1961. 

A rocket missile must attain a speed of 
25*000 mph to escape from the earth's puU. 
This must lie done with multi-stage rockets, 
each individual stage sending the missile far- 
ther into space and at increasing speed, When 
the last stage h fired, the missile should be 
travelling at 7 miles per second, 

T, J + Alex, 6549 

(3 Points) 


ciitiiiiiiiiitiiiiikkiikftiiiiiiiiiiiiMiiiiiMiiiiiiiiiiiiiikiiikiiftiin 
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I had just returned from school when the 
letter from my aunt Mira caine^ Aunt 
Mira is married to Uncle Ashok* who's my 
father's brother. She has a son almost ex- 
actly my age. 

“Does she say anything aboiiE Ajay?" I 
wanted to know. 

“Ill bet be was surprised to hear I'm try- 
ing out for the track team/ 1 I went on, grin- 
ning. “Of course, I was a little surprised my- 
self. /* 

“S&njiv call yotir father!" Mum exclaimed 
suddenly. 

“What's wrong? 11 I asked. “You’re all ex* 
cited/' 

She gave me a look., so I went and called 
Dad. 

“Ajay does say hello, by the way/' die 
said when I got back. “And he thinks iris 
wonderful that you're going out for track. He 
never has." 

I nodded, “Yes* I know,” It was probably 
the only sport Ajay hadn't tried, though. If 
there was ever a natural athlete, he was it. 
In fact, that had been the main reason I 
didn't object when Dad was transferred to 
Delhi. I wanted to get away from Ajay, 

He was a nice fellow, and I liked him, but 
anything I could do, he could do better. It 
started in kindergarten and never stopped. 
After a while it gets sickening, no matter how 
nice the guy is. 

Dad came in and Mum read part of the 
letter. Tc w r as pretty exciting news, all right. 
Uncle Ashok had been promoted and as- 
signed to the Head Office in Europe, some- 
thing he had always wanted, 
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“When arc they leaving?” Dad wanted to 
know. 

“Within the month/ 5 Mum said. “Mira 
wants, to know if Ajay can stay with us and 
go to school here till the end of the year/ 1 

“Did you hear that, Sanjiv?” Dad whoop- 
ed. “You and your cousin can be together 
again!'* 

“I tan hardly believe it/ 7 I said* mustering 
all the enthusiasm T could, which wasn J t 
much, “I suppose it wi(l be a month or two 
before he'll be ready to come, though. Right?” 

“Oh, no/' Mum corrected, “If it's al] right, 
I have to telephone Mira, They'll send Ajay 
as soon as possible. He cam have the spare 
room* Mum continued, “I'll need both of you 
to help me* though, or it won’t be ready/' 

“But, Mum," I told her t “I’m just getting 
to know some of the boys around here. They 
invited me to go to a hockey match this after- 
noon.” She didn't realize that having friends 
of my own would have been a whole new 
experience to me. 

“Well, if you’ve already made plans/ she 
began, 

“It wasn't definite," I admitted. “J guess it 
doesn't matter, Pll cal! Rohit/* 

Always before I had gone around with 
Ajay'a friends, and T knew that tbey tolerated 
me became I w r as Ajay*$ cousin. And tile few 
times T had made some friends of my own — 
usually when he was away on a trip - they 
would suddenly become his friends when he 
returned. 

It was that way with everything. I tried out 
for the football team because Ajay said it 
was the thing to do. The fact that he made 



the team and became star halfbackj white 
I was lucky to have a uniform assigned to me, 
never seemed to matter to anybody. To Ajay 
it was “friendly competition” and Tun, But he 
didn't know what iL was like to lose every 
time. It Look the “fun” out of the friendly 
competition, even if I never let anybody know. 

* # -if 

Ajay arrived h After the customary round 
of hugs, kisses* and handshakes- ■ he almost 
broke my hand, as usual — Ajay glanced 




around and! said, '’Boy, i like it here already. 
The weather's great!” 

Then we were off to the car. Ajay^ Mum 
and Dad talking so fast that I didn’t have to 
join the conversation. It w r as hue wiih me.. 

“Hey, San j ivy 1 Ajay said suddenly. “What's 
this. I hear about you trying out for the track 
team? 31 

I smiled in spite of myself, “Yes, that's 
right. Tryouts ate next week. The coach says 
I have a pretty good chance to make it<” 

“•I wonder if he'd let: me try out/* Ajay 
replied B “1 never ran track at home but it 
might be fun to take a crack at it. Friendly 
competition — right?” He squeezed my 

shoulder lightly. 

“Wc can check tomorrow, if you're really 
interested.” 

“Interested?** he repeated, “! sure aim 
That’s the only way to get in at a new school 
— involvement ” 

The drive home was the fim in a series of 
shattering experiences, 7 was in the car, but 
1 could have been in another world, as far as 
Mum and Dad were concerned. Of course 
it was only natural that they would want to 
hear about A jay's parents but it still bother- 
ed rite. I had become used to being the centre 
of attention with them, Now tho spotlight 
had shifted, and f knew it would be a per- 
manent shift for a$ long as Ajay stayed with 
us. t#"(over) 
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Tlic second shattering experience came the 
next morning when Ajay joined school. He 
and I were not only in the same class, but 
also in the same division. Ajay was thrilled. 

It wax just as I expected. Ajay was not shy, 
when the teachers asked him to introduce 
himself. Even More he stood up the kids were 
looking at him as if they would like to get 
to know him better. 

He was funny, but just enough, and he 
mentioned sports and other things that they 
wanted 10 hear. Thai he'd glance at me and 
say, s Tm Aja/s cousin/ 1 Everyone looked at 
me with new respect. It was a weird feeling. 

Shattering experience number three oc- 
curred when I asked the coach if it wasn’t 
too late for Ajay to be considered for the 
track team. 

Mr. Ramanathan said* “Anybody can try 
out” 

f Td like to start training right now/’ Ajay 
told him, 

“By the way 3 Sanjiv you did well on Fri- 
day/’ Mr, Ramanathan said. "Keep at it." 

That kind of praise normally would have 
boosted my spirits* but not now. And one look 
at A jays powerful legs a few minutes later 
made me feel even worse. “ITl race yon 
out to the field/’ Ajay challenged. 

"I — Tm not ready yet/ 3 I said. “You go 
on. I’ll be out in a minute/ 11 

Sooner or later I knew we would be racing 
against each other in “Friendly Competition/' 
but I wanted to put it oil as long as possible. 

Coach Ramanathan was clocking some of 
the guys when T finally reached ihe field- Ajay 
was talking to him and it ’wasn’t hard to tell 
that they were getting along like old friends. 

“Sanjiv/ 1 the coach called out, “lets clock 
you and your cousin in the 400/ 1 

“I fed a little stiff today/' I said. 

“It’s just for fun/* Ajay reminded me. “I 
want to see what you can do.” 

HaJf-heartedJy I got into position next to 
Ajay. Whata die sense in racing when it's 
obvious whn the winner will be, f asked my- 
self. Ajay looked confident as he moved his 
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body into position. 

The signal was given and wc took off, Ajay 
streaking ahead. I gave up right them T had 
never beaten Ajay at anything, why should 
track be different? 

“You call that running?’* Ajay laughed 
when 1 finally crossed the finish line, “I’ve 
seen faster turtles P 

“Anything wrong, Sanjiv?” Coach Rama- 
nathan wanted to know. 

“1 — I guess Fm tired," I interrupted,, “In 
fact, I don't feel much like working out to- 
day. I’ll sec you later* Sir. See you at home, 
Ajay.” 

“Wait a little while and 111 go with you/" 
Ajay said. “I don’t warn to overdo it on the 
first day/ 1 

“No, Fm going now/’ I told him. 

He didn’t seem to realize that I wanted to 
get away from him. 

The next two days were miserable. I avoid- 
ed being around Ajay as much as I could, I 
thought that being away from Ajay would 
make me feel better. 

On Thursday afternoon 1 walked into the 
deserted locker room. If I put away my equip- 
ment, it might be easier to forget that I had 
planned to break the local records for the 400 
arid 800. Or at least that's what I told my- 
self 

The coach's voice was coming from the 
gym office. My ear.* perked up when I heard 
the name “Gupta,” 

“He’s our man/ 3 the coach was saying. 
“I’m almost sure of it/’ 

I shook my head. I wasn’t a bit surprised, I 
knew Ajay would make the team. 1 

“I thought so too until this week/’ the as- 
sistant coach’s voice said. “He hasn't been 
out since Monday/’ 

I frowned. If Ajay had stopped working 
nut, it was news to tne 4 

“He hasn’t been feeling too well, that’s 
all/ 1 Coach Ramanathan continued, “Of 
course,, nothing’s definite until the tryouts on 
Monday, but he’s my choice.” 

“How about this new Gupta?” the other 

Sunshine 



voice asked. "Personally Fd pick Mm over 
ihe other one.” 

"He comes on strong, and he’ll 1:tc fine for 
sprints and rdays with, a little more training, 
but he can't seem to pace himself for dis- 
tance. It may be the extra weighty but T clock- 
ed him last Monday. He didn't come close 
to the lime Sanjiv had last Friday. 3 ' 

I froze momentarily as his words sank in. 
i had beaten Ajay in something ! 

I changed into my- workout clothes as fast 
as I could. 

Suddenly, I stopped, I had been ready to 
give up without even trying, I just assumed 
Ajay w T outd beat me as he always had be- 
fore. 

But had he always beaten me before? Had 
he beaten me all the times I thought he had* 
or did I just give up because I thought he 
would? And I hadn’t been trying against 
Ajay at all. 

"Who’s out there?” the coach wanted to 


know as I slammed die locker shut, 

“It’s me — Gupta/' I replied. *Tm a little 
late” 

He came to the door, "Are you feeling 
o.k. Sanjiv? 33 

I looked at him and grinned. "I fed great, 
Sir. Excuse me, I have to get out on that track 
and make up for the days I’ve missed/ 1 

"Good. We’re expecting a lot from you/' 

S TII do my best/ 3 I promised. 

They weren't just empty words* i decided 
as I jogged out to the field. And they didn't 
apply just to track, either. 

Ajay was resting when I reached the field, 
‘Hey, Cousin — race you round the track!" I 
yelled, 

Ajay was off like a shot, just as before. 
But this time T didn't give up. I kept my 
steady, reliable pace and slowly the gap bet- 
ween ns closed. 

It was only the beginning. ^ 
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HOPE FOR WORLD'S LARGEST SEA 
TURTLE 

A field officer of the Madras Snake Park 
has found several nest sites and a few 
dried-out eggs of the Giant Leather- 
back Sea. Turtle on the beach of a small 
island in the Soiuh Andaman Group in the 
Bay of Bengal. 

This k considered very important be- 
cause tine last confirmed sighting of eggs of 
the Giant Leatherback Sea Turtles was on 
the Kerala Coast near Quilon around 192QJ 
Then the eggs were collected for human con- 
sumption and the adults IdUeri for the oil. 
Now these turtles are strictly protected under 
the Indian Wildlife Act. 

The Giant Leatherback Sea Turtle grows 
to a length of 2.5 metres and can weigh as 
much as 1000 kg. The fern ale comes ashore 
in die early months of the South-West Mon- 
$oon to lay its eggs. She is cumbersome on 
land and struggles up the beach to use. her 
hind flippers to dig a hole 75 cm. deep where 
she 5 about lSQsoft, white £ggs 5 each about 
50 mm. in diameter. 

The Madras Snake Bark Trust was cstah- 
- r :>h- _ is tQ7f_ Among its other activities it 
zp the surv eys of rare and endangered 
Then it reports to the Government 
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and the public on the status and potential 
value of these reptiles. Sea lurries can become 
a source of meat, leather, oil and shell, but 
only if their numbers can be first increased to 
a safe level, ft has proven very profitable to 
breed crocodiles, for instance; maybe this can 
l>e done with turtles later? 

Adapted from WWF-India. 

I, Y, G. SNIPPETS 

* Sikkim has announced that it will 
supply school uniforms to all poor and 
needy children, and provide clean water 
supply and latrines in all schools. 

* In Meerut a new school will be opened 
which will give free board and lodging and 
'training to children who have got into 
trouble with the law. There are already 
such schools in U. P. 

* Haryana will give special medical care 
to over 18,000 children and help 40Q t 000 
children with school meals, 

* The Young Women’s Christian Associa- 
tion (YWCA ) has decided to bring a little 
light into the lives of slum children living 
in cities. They have no playgrounds; they 
live in dirty, crowded slums; they have 
to work at an early age “since their fam- 
ilies are so poor. If they go to school 
they have no place to do thdr homework 
and no one to help them with 4, 

The YWCA movement will have 
programmes and special projects to help 
these children. 

* The Rural Development Department is 
planning a tree-planting programme in 
600 blocks around India. UNICEF is 
helping the programme. In each block, 
400,000 trees will be planted by children 
The bigger children will be asked to 
nurture and carer for their own saplings. 
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MATHEMATICS 

Compiled by A. S, 

Pair of! the number given in the left 
column with the precise name as 
in the right hand column ; 


a. 4, 2/3, 3/5, 6 
b- 2/ 4 > 4/ a , 5. 

c. 2, 4, 6, 8, 10, 12 

d. 2, 3, 5', 7, 1 1, 13 
o, 1,3,5,7,9,11 

f. 4,6,8, 9,10,12 

g. 3+2y — i 

h. 1st, 2nd, 3rd, 4th 

i- V 2, y— 7, V- 


mixed 

even 

composite 

rational 

imaginary 

complex 

ordinal 

odd 

prime 


II, Explain why the circles mentioned i 
below art so named: 

a. Inscribed c. Nine point 

b. Circumscribed d, Great 

ITT. What are the characteristics of these 
different triangles: 

a. Equilateral d. Pedal 

b. Isosceles c. Spherical 

c. Scalene 


W. What are the following numbers 

а. CXLIV b, CD 

c. MDLXVI 

V, What particular geometrical shapes 
are associated with: 

1. a 'diamond’ on a playing card. 

2. the cell in a honeycomb 

3. the boundary of the liquid sur- 
face in a tilted tumbler of liquid 

4. the Earth 

5. the constellation Pegasus 

б, a lined well 

VI. Given below are the names of 
famous mathematicians. What is 
their contribution to mathematics? 

a. Archimedes d, Mercator 

b. Pythagoras e. John Napier 

c. Euclid 

VII. Complete the following 

a. 81, 27, 

b. 17, 15, 26, 

c. 2, 6, 12, 


Send your answers io these 


questions on a separate sheet 
together with the couoon. 
Three lucky el I -correct winners 
get Eagle Flasks, Upto 4 points 
will be awarded on merit to 
the rest of the winners. 

v^_ 
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You Ask 
—We Answer 


Am you sometimes puzzled about the why 
and how of things around you? We shall 
answer your questions in this section. 
Those of practical interest and utility, 
answers to which cannot be found easily, 
will be given preference.. 

Send your questions, mentioning your SR 
hlo. to: 'You Ask— We Answer', Sunshine, 
Poona 9, 


it was stated that the position of the planets after Saturn (Le. Uranus, Neptune 
and Pluto) was calculated before they were seen through the telescope for the first 'kne. 
Can you describe what was that calculation and how it was done? 

— Moses 1 Pezarkar 1422 


Saturn was the outermost planet known to the ancients. No thought to the possibility 
of a more remote planet was given dll William Herschd’s discovery of Uranus in 173 b 
which came as a major surprise to the scienti fic world, Herschel's discovery was noi because 
of any {particular search for a new planet, but was in the courge of his observations of 
the heavens. He came across an object which was certainly not a star and he did not realize 
at first what it was. He mistook it for a comet, but a few wcek f s observation proved its true 
nature. 


The story of Neptune’s discovery is one of the most interesting in astronomical history, 
since the planet was tracked down before it was actually seen. Between 1731 and 183a 
mathematicians found that the new planet Uranus was wandering from its predicted 
path; it was not moving as it should do, and an amateur, the Rev. J, J. Hussey, suggested 
that the cause of the trouble might be an unknown body, pulling on Uranus and dragging 
il slightly away from its expected position. Two investigators, one in England and another in 
France, set themselves to work out the position of the disturbing body. Their results enabled 
two German astronomers to identify the new planet very close to the position that had been 
indicated. 

With die discovery of Neptune, the. Solar System was once more regarded as complete. 
Yet the movements of the outer planets were still not in full agreement with calculation; 
and Percival Lowell, Famed for his .studies of the Martian CanaL< undertook to work 
out the portion of a ninth planet. Lowell had no success. He died in 1916, but the search 
was continued at his observatory. Fourteen years later, Clyde Tombaugh detected a 
dim, .starlike object which proved to be the missing planel. It was christened Pluto, and 
the name is apt; Pluto was King of Darknessand the world named after him must be a 
dismal, twilight place with the Sun looking like nothing more than a tiny candle far away. 



PLEASE NOTE! 

The current SUBSCRIPTION ratos are: 


School Library: Rs 18 for one year 
Rs 34 for two years 
Bulk Rate (special concession 

on 10 or more copies): 


Individual: Rs 12 for one year 
Rs 22 for two years 


Rs 10 for one year 
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placed his hands upon our shoulders and we 
obeyed hinu wc stretched out upon the sand. 
Race, language, religion were forgotten. 
There was only- this humble nomad with the 
hands of an archangel on our shoulders. 

Face to the sand, we waited. And w r hen 
the water came, wc drank like calves with 
our faces in die basin, and with greediness 
which alarmed the Bedouin so that from time 
to time he pulled ns back. But as soon as his 
hand fell away from us we plunged our faces 
anew into the water. 

* -it # 

You,, Bedouin of Libya who saved our lives, 
though you will dwell for ever in my memory, 
yet I shall never be able to recapture your 
features. You are Humanity and your face 
comes into my mind simply as man incarnate. 
You, our beloved fellowman, did not know 
who we might be, and yet you recognized us 
without fail, Arid I, in my turn, shall recognize 

THE 


you in the faces of all mankind. You came 
towards me in charity hearing die gift of 
water. 

This is the end of my story. Lifted on to a 
camd, wc went on for three hours. Then, 
broken with weariness, we asked to bt set 
down at a camp while the cameleers went on 
ahead for help. Towards six in the evening a 
car manned by armed Bedouins catnc to fetch 
us. A half-hour later we were set down at the 
house of a Swiss engineer named Rattan d 
who was operating a soda factory beside 
saline deposits in the desert. He was unforget- 
tably kind to us. By midnight wc w r cre in 
Cairo, 

I awoke between white sheers. Through the 
curtains came the rap of a sun that was no 
longer an enemy, I spread butter and honey 
on my bread. T smiled. I recaptured the 
savour of my childhood and all its marvels. 
And I read and re-read the telegram from 
those dearest to me in all the world whose 
three words had shattered me : 

€ So tertibly happy!’ 

END 



On'y REGISTERED SUBSCRIBERS (your 
SR No, is printed on the top of each wrap- 
per) can win points for the following: 

* Contributions accepted and published 
in the BY YOU Section. 

* Reports from Special Correspondents. 

* Answers to 'Think and Write" ex- 
ercises. 

* Winning essays or poems in SUN- 
SHINE contests. 

* Correct Solutions to Quizzes. 

00 NOT FORGET TO QUOTE YOUR 


In each case wo announce, in advance, 
the number of Points awarded. We keep the 
scores of ell who win Points. In August 
every year we encash the points of those 
who have accumulated 10 points and over. 
Each is worth 25 paise. The points of those 
who have less then 10 are carried aver into 
the next year. 

So, send in your solutions, BY YOU con- 
tributions, reports and replies and see how 
meny points you can collect before August 
79 . 

SR. NO. WITH EACH ENTRY YOU SEND. 
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December 1973 


SUNSHINE-EAGLE FLASK QUIZ CONTEST 
1978 


1st Prize: SANJEEV SAD AN A, 5645* New Delhi 
2nd Prize: AVNISH KUMAR. D-I08, Pune 
3rd Prize: YESHWANTH KIN I, 9955, Bombay 

4 Points: Joydeep Mukerjee 5858, Bhagyanath D- 
5480, Achyut Roy 977/30, M, Va$mi Abidi X0225 

3 Points; Olivia D'Cruz 2934/53, Sri Lata Raman 
6659 F Vi nay K hands] wsl 9475, Narendra Wagh 
977/13, Viera j Thomas 9703, C. R. Rajesh 10222, 
Dipak M, Bhatt 10187, Mai ini Panchapagesan 
1057/3, Pa wan Kumar Biyani 5810, House Captain 
64S3 r Mini B. Mahajan 623 i, Atmaram Iyer 1930/4i 
Raj go pal R. Gopal 6563/138, Raj at Kudchadfcer 977/ 
36, Sharat Kumar Slngb 3095, Mecra Dayanidhi 
10175, Pragya Shrivastav 7799/16, Clictan Shetty 
6440, Sangcet Kukreja 6563/36, N and ini Setliuraman 
9314, Gabriel Pereira 977/81, T. J. Alex 6549, Sunil 
ShroS 977/2, Purnima Kochikar 6320, Ranjan Kumar 
6877/22 


2 Points: Rajanj V r 3435/21, A, Saleem 6438, JyMi 

Nath 9462, Prakash Peres 9663, Partha Barker 977/ 
78, Riju Kumar Mittal 977/52, Maureen Wang 5965, 
Vijayantha Kapil 5807, Abhijit Kotliari 9321, Hittih 
Merchant 6032. Kalsar Halim 1930/34, Ceeta Ctlha- 
bria 2934/7, Avijlt Mandal 6677/ i 10. GeetanjaEi 
Naidu 2934/96, Avan] Shah 2934/75, Joseph Viegas 
16064, LaksJirtsi Ratnam 10138, Sachin GaE^-alikar 
6380, B. Vasu 977/47, VtJlita Joshi 5483, Anil Kumar 
P. 6441, Mahd. A. Abed in 4584/47, Joyanta Ghosh 
7798/52, A jay Tiwari 6357, Ran j an Kumar JGE24. 
Kavita Chadha 2934/47. La vita Sequel r a 

2934/46, Javed Khan 4866/15, Vinoo Johar 5860, 
Anush il'a Mishra 10094, Frsk&sh Joshi EQ057, Pun am 
Gidh 6895, Arti Mankani £934/46. M. S. Ralakumar 
2964, Milan GEiatterjee 8756. Jayapaul Lazarus 
2172, Aseem Cbakraijorty 7799/74, K- Urn a 9952, 
Shailaja Nalr I1Q3/FR, Ayaz. Fazulbhoy 101 10, 
Anasia^a Chettiar 5476 

3 Points Jessy Thomas I005S, Vin^esh MaThdr 2542 p 
l iruba J. Ghose 7799/40, Jayantbs Bara I 4535/45, 


Suresh Kumar 6092* Apurba Bara l 4585/3, Kama! 
Sapra 9447p Shobtaana Math] a 2934/5, Anita Lalla 
IOljOE, LaJtslaman Kaushik 5687. Ajit Sjdhu 6030. 
Rakesh Garg 5858/19, San jay Lambu 977/17 Dipak 
Ray 4685/2^ Rajib Bhattacharjee 799/73, Juaiet 
D'Bonza 2934/43, D. Henavally 3639/17, Tarun Alauja 
6633 n Rajeslt A j wadi 10072, Kashyap Chudasoma 
977/22, Kirti Prahhu 4t0i6/5O F Rajesh Bhat 977/53, 
Jawahar S> Verma 6632, Rajesh Chada 977/61, 
San jay Jindal 10084, Prince Paul 6432. Pravin PateJ 
3l£9 F Sudhaker XsIkq 3316/1, Veena Gurnani 3278, 
Swati Bajpai 2934/34 h Renuka Nair 2934/50, Mini 
Nair 7799/72, Sangeeta Karmakar 10060, Samir 
Grover 977/19+ Suresh Gopinath 6183, Vidya Anan- 
thanarayanan 2934/29 F Vincent D’Souza 906/15, 
Prafult Jain 0163, UsJia $agar 2934/19, Nirja M- 
S belli 656/22, Moses L Pezarkar 1422, Qovindan 
Gopinath 10055, Jennifer Fernandes 2934/44, Mer- 
chant P. J. 9386, Chaitanya Farikh 656/78, Lata 
Pi I Lai 2934/74. Narayan Ramesh 977/6, Rita D Souza 
2934/62, J. N.. Sampat 9459, T, T Mathews 6633, 
Pr Joseph George 5068, Uma Natr 2717, Necta 
Keawaiii 6594, Mridnla Roy 6561/28, Bins! Mala via 
2934/48, Karnaljeet Kaur 2934/66, Marion DeSyEva 
4760/ i n Deep Ll San tram 604] r Nitil Vir 5857, Pradeep 
Sri niva saga m 56 /4 r Rajiv Shory 4585/5, Christop- 
her D’Souza 1O0B7, R, Anuradha 5997. Anita Goyal 
2934/12, Lancelot P'Cuuha 906.''5, Bhavana Tl^akkar 
£934/69, _ NEtin Radi a 5586, C. Shivkum^r 2098/4, 
A ian Noronha 6677/'93, Prablr Gupta 4585/10, 
Smitfl. Dighe 636 4 


Winners of the Cinquain Poetry Contest 


3 Points: Vcera Gurnani 3278, Maureen Wofig 5965, 
Sujatha Devadoss 10320. Javed Khan 48G&/I5 Deep 
Buch 6561/188 


Please quote your SR Number (given 
on your magazine wrapper) while re- 
newing your subscription anti in all cor- 
respondence with us. 
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uuHAT are ^ 
Two standing 
HERE LOOKING 
SO WORRIED j 

v About ? y 



ARE VOU^ 

\/ Oh no... n 

WORRIED ABO'JT 

\ UJEEE WOR^fD 

ANYTHING IN 

/ A 800 T 

fARTlOitA^ 

l EVERYTHING' 

Ijj^F S / 




1 jtS5«\ jM 

i^\ 



THAf<£ Tf&lE.. rfH£B£ REALLY 
15 NOTHING mil ATTtiAOWE 

THAN a MCE 5MLE ■ 


UilTKlN BOUNDS 
OF REASON. s 
. OF COURSE J 


OF 

COURSE 
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fcJWfP 

WE + tfAJfrpt? 


V^U., « ON i 6CT ffiff TH £f& 
BF<v£i I N'T OHE AH& W 
HAVE -fij CHASE Hi 


I THINK! NEEJ A UTTi£ 

PKAcna m fw sails, i_ik% 

lF U fc£T Oiff TH£flEji 
TiL HIT HW A FtAJ... 


|M UAflkINtf ^U.. -'M MOT SOhiWA <0AdT J 
IlL JU^ SO AHEAP AKP XHAtK ONE W 
FA3 YEStfll. HAVE TO RtfN FiffYMlLESi 


jvisruwraw out thebe - , 

A<M? l'lL J-ItT fiC-ML HlbKdKEf 
WrUE'tLsJEE^JuJ VJU CO., 


60 AHEAP! SET MOVING! SET OUT 
THCffE BEFORE I SUfHS BECAME 
I'M HOT WAITING ANOTHER SEOONPi 


START MOVI NG- 

here it Goes'* 



: r hj*s sirfins om twe pump 
kcaiMS a pvzilz. tto m ume 

BApV'^ISHSi CW 

MEZ&Q IT UM*£ I VEtuED AT ISLAND 

1 5H€ £E!S&._AK 1 r totSBJF* 


■ I ^dulcwT have 
Yelled at Heel & 
ohly AflA»y...irefi 
TESElSuEJ 


Httff 15 THAT MY GONJC 

■JOCK VDi/gg ftEMMHgg 
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REMEMBER CADER 


by C. S, Anton Fernando 



I T 19 rather a difficult thing to get workers 
to heed aafety warnings at thdr work places 
however strongly they may be worded. The 
ingenuity of the Site Superintendent at * con- 
tractors worksite, however, produced the de- 
sired result. 

An Insurance Representative was being 
shown round a worksite by the Site Superin- 
tendent during a survey of the risks for in- 
surance. The former was intrigued by a sign 
above a complex piece of mad] incry which 
read: “Remember Cader!” The Insurance 
Representative enquired of the Site Superin- 
tendent what it meant when the latter re- 
lated the story : 

"Earlier^ said the Site Superintendent, 
"there wag a board there that warned work- 
ers from attempting adjustments to the 
machine while it was in motion. “Cader”, 
he went on* “did exactly what he was warned 
against. He paid the penalty by having te 
have his hand amputated at the wrist after 
big hand got caught in the machine. The new 
warning introduced thereafter had proved 
quite effective. Everyone' who knew the fate 
of Cader, and his disregard for the earlier 
warning, now faithfully observed the rule," 
he concluded, jjj* 


STATEMENT 

About oraenhip and aibfer particular! 

Pubhthr-d undmr Rule * af the mf Ncvqc»n < Craft*] KaLei, 115 SI 


IdNIHINI 


t, 

1 . 

3 . 

1 . 

ft, 


eijirx W PtihJscaCion ■ 

flC it i t>*ibiicpciaft i 

Pdnte/'i Name, Nrieulitj i Add™: 
PullUifr's in™, Natfecalfty fc AtldrEH: 
■“tar. Ff.mt, Nationality Ik Adtirfit: 

mud iddrefcKl of the individual! whjp qwa 
the I 3 fw«pa| fct and pwtnwi or 'Wlholdir* hntd- 
irff nrtCrfc ttLBJi PHS pcf cent of the total capital: 


ti. Parvjiti ViLLa Raad, Post* 1. 

MONTHLY 

V. Rajy,, liwSLiiJl, Salh-'btrfj Fojfc r Pogna 1, 

V. &nbJmnyyB r ft, PaTYlli Villa Rand, Folku I , 

V. KriihriiBtfF*. Endian, 6, Famrti, Villa Rood, Pimi 3. 
The Reentered Noa-pfofti Rubldc Trnat The 
ChUdrca’ 1 ! Sumtiini CoDcsrnpi. 

G. Parvali VUla Road, Pn noi I. 


, I| tY' declare ikut tic purtictilMi elrv«a mh&wc arc to i*c bwt 

« my taoWi'CO£c ud bcEEftf 


Qrtt: March t-J-TS 


t*U> (Mt*. V. XrtohT\*nm). 
i Manatnr* if l 
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W ife : There are a lot of mistaken in the cook- 
ery book. 

Husband: Yes, dear, I know; I’ve tasted 
them. 

* & * 

Teacher- Robert Burns wrote 'To a Field 
Mouse”, 

Student: 111 bcL be didn’t get an answer, Sir, 
/ ' * # * 

An old lady went to the post office to mail 
a paitel, and fearing she didn’t use enough 
stamps, she asked the clerk to weigh it. 

After weighing it the clerk told her she’d 
actually used too many. “Oh dear” she said 
S T do hope it won't go too far/ 5 
* * * 

Ashok who was better in arithmetic than In 
spelling, was at the blackboard trying- to spell 
a word- Meaning to he helpful, a classmate 
said, “Just add e/ s Ashok looked irritably 
over his shoulder and said, “I am not adding, 
I am spelling/ 7 

* # * 

An English class was asked to write four 
lines of drama dc poetry. From the results, the 
teacher chose Shashi's and read it to die class: 
“A boy was walking down the track; /the train 
was coming fast;/the boy stopped off the 
railroad track /to Ice the train go past/ 3 This 
is very well done/ 5 commented the teacher* 
“but it lacks the dramatic element. Try 
again/* 

In a short time this is what Shashi pro- 
duced: “A boy was walking down the track;/ 
the train was coming fast;/the train jumped 
off the railroad track/to let the boy go past I 


A salesman in a shop way serving a customer, 
dhe manager w r as at his desk some distance 
away, but he overheard the salesman say, 
"No, madam* we haven't had any for a 
long time/' 

“Oh, yes, we have/* interrupted the mana- 
ger; T will send my man to the warehouse 
and have some brought over for you/' 

The lady went out laughing. The manager 
turned to the salesman: "Never refuse any- 
thing; always send for it/* 

“Well* you see/ 3 replied the salesman, "she 
said to me, 4s We haven't had any rain lately/* 

* # * 






First Boy ;My dad made a scarecrow that was 
so natural that it frightened every crow 
off the field. 

Second Boy: That’s nothing] My dad made 
one that scared them so much, they 
brought back the potatoes they bad 
taken! 
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ANSWERS TO PUZZLES & PASTIMES 

Literary Match: L c; 2. e: 3, a; 4 h; 5, t 

6. d 7 b; 8. g. 

A RIDDLE 

My first h in riddk. bm noi in joke 
My .second is in frog, and also in croak 
My third h in little, but never in big 
My fourth is in a sheep* and also in a pig 
My fifth h in happy, but never in smile 
My sixth is in a minute, and also in a while 
My seventh is in insect, but not in a bee 
My whole is a fish that leaps out of water 

WHAT AM I? 

— T, J, Alex, 6549 
{1 Point) 


NIHdlOQ V 
JOMSUV 


ATTENTION SUBSCRIBERS 

L Entries to quizzes and contests, 'Think &, 
Write', By You contributions j requests for 
printing names in the Ben Friends section, 
Puzzles, etc, should be sent on separate sheets. 
Each entry must have both your name and 
SR number. It is not enough to write your 
name and address on the envelope alone. 

Entries of those disregarding the above 
rules will not qualify for Points, 

2. Mention your name, AGE, address and 
interests clearly for the Pen Friends section, 

3* Whenever you are entitled to receive 
stamp packets, remember to send a self-ad- 
dressed stamped envelope. 


HOW WELL HAVE YOU READ THIS ISSUE? 


State whether the following are 'true* or 'false', giving rea- 
sons for 'false' statements. Send your answers to "Con- 
tests, Sunshiny Poona 9", The entry should be on an in- 
dependent sheet r mentioning clearly name and SR Num- 
ber. 2 Points for correct entries 1 Point for one-error en- 
tries. Last Date: March 31 


L Go Id a Meir mostly made Im- 
promptu speeches, 

2. Beginning an exam as soon as 
you get the question paper 
will give you sufficient time 
to revise the paper. 

3. We can look forward to Giant 
Leatherback Sea Turtle ep^s 
;i nd oil In tile near Mure. 

4. The YMCA is supporting a 
tree- plan ting proirramme lor 
children this year. 

5. The mridangam and tab I a are 
solid instuments. 

G. Bote \s is to Hindustani music, 
whfltjntfu is to Kama tic music. 

1. All Cm qua in poems have ten 
litics. 

8. \\ your little brother eats a 
whole bottle of homoeopajhii 1 


pills yon should rush him to 
the liospital. 

9. Sulphur is prepared accord- 
ing to the centesimal scale. 


LAST MONTH'S QUIZ 

t. False (They form three-fourth 
of all the children, in all age- 
groups, living below the poverty 
line). 2. True, 3. False (The sand 
was covered by black pebbles). 
4. True 5. False (It delineates the 
rhythmic structure oi thrs music), 
G. False (Reference books, maga- 
zines, etc. will give you the more 
rece nt deve ! o pm cuts a m d act! vi t ics 
In any field that you wish to re- 
search). 


ClOsI N G tHqUcHt 


Education should 
be used not to get 
rich but to enrich 
others. 
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